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man sceolde to ferhdgedal, ior that compound certainly does not 
mean 'divortium a pace' (Grain), but is = aldorgedal, cf., e.g., 
Genesis 1071 f. : o'd pmt aldorgedal . . . fremman sceolde. — The 
simplification of Waldere i, 6 ff. by dropping to dcege, i.e.: ne 
Icet din ell en nu gyt / gedreosan, dryhtscipel Nu is se dmg cumen 
had been already introduced in Holthausen's first edition 
(Goteborg, 1899), but has been abandoned in his later texts (in 
the Beowulf volume). The suggested reading is, of course, 
smooth and unquestionably tempting, but remembering the 
prolixity and phrasal repetition found in other passages of this 
poem, one does not feel justified in accepting it as final. 

Taken all in all, these 'Jubilee Jaunts and Jottings' form 
an extremely valuable collection of interpretational notes — 
valuable even in those instances where we hesitate to follow the 
author's lead. Besides solving many problems, they are 
calculated to stimulate thought and to inspire others to a re- 
newed examination of doubtful passages of our ancient poetry. 
No student, or editor, of Old English (and, in fact, Old Saxon) 
poems can fail to profit by them. 

Fr. Klaeber 

The University of Minnesota 



SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF EREWHON (1835-1902): 
a Memoir by Henry Festing Jones. London. Macmillan 
and Company, Ltd. 1919. 8vo. 2 vols. 21 illustrations. 
2 guineas ($12.50).i 

This is one of the most elaborate biographies of modern 
times, running to a total of about 1,030 pages and setting forth 
in minute detail the quiet life of a literary recluse. If the word 
recluse does not exactly fit Butler, at least it may be held that 
he went little into society and apparently made no effort to win 
or keep the friendship of more than three or four kindred spirits. 
Even in the world of literature something of the spirit of the 
recluse animated him; for he tells us that he made it a point 
never to write except on some subject on which he thought the 
general opinion was at fault, or at least widely at variance with 
his own. The more general the opinion, by the way, the more 
likely it was to be wrong; that, at least, is the impression one 

' The following reviews have already appeared: J.M.M. in The AthentEum, 
October 24, 1919, pp. 1060-1; The Saturday Review, November 8, 1919, cxxviii. 
441-3; The Spectator, November 29, 1919, no. 4770, pp. 730-1; Blackwood's 
Magazine, November, 1919, ccvi. 709-14; Maurice F. Egan in The New York 
Times Book Review, January IS, 1920, pp. 1, 3; The Times Literary Supplement, 
London, October 16, 1919, pp. 5S3-4; Edward Shanks in The London Mercury, 
December, 1919, i. 164-75; Stuart P. Sherman in The Evening Post Book Review, 
January 31, 1920, pp. 1, 4; cf . editorial comment on this in The New York Times, 
February 8, 1920, entitled "Back to the Victorian." 
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gets from the number of controversies in which Butler engaged, 
fighting always a losing battle. 

Mr. Jones's book, though bulky, is admirably planned and 
well executed. It includes a good bibliography of Butler's 
works and a model index filling fifty-seven double-column pages. 

Was the life of this man worth writing at such length and in 
such detail? While there are undoubtedly some, perhaps too 
many trivialities set forth, still our answer must on the whole be 
in the affirmative. There is after all very little that does not 
contribute to a better understanding of the subject. Both 
Butler and his biographer were apparently systematic workers 
and kept great masses of literary and epistolary material which 
have been skillfully wrought into this book and which throw light 
on both the life and the times of the author of Erewhon. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the letters 
of Miss Eliza Savage, the original of Alethea in The Way of 
All Flesh. As a letter-writer she was superior to Butler, who, it 
must be admitted, does not shine in this field of endeavor. Miss 
Savage is always clever and vivacious, always interested in the 
concerns of her correspondent; Butler is more matter-of-fact; 
more wrapt up in himself ; often tiresome, so very seriously does 
he take his affairs. It is a great pity that Butler never cared to 
marry this highly gifted woman, whose feeling for him he well 
understood and who might have made a different man of him. 
Doubtless she would have bored him somewhat, as he feared; 
but there would have been compensations even for this, in a 
companionship that would have been good for him. In his later 
years his shabby treatment of her caused him much remorse. 
Hers was a rare friendship. 

In respect to his disinclination toward marriage and to his 
capacity for strong friendships with young men, Butler recalls 
another Cambridge man of an earlier time, Thomas Gray, who 
might have wedded Miss Speed but would not, and whose feeling 
for Bonstetten was like that of Butler for Pauli and Hans 
Faesch. But while we do not affirm that Gray was a saint, in 
moral character Butler, with his mistresses and his lack of 
reverence for all those social institutions which the Anglo-Saxon 
holds sacred,^ is not worthy to be mentioned iri. the same breath 
with the author of the Elegy. Without agreeing with all that 
Professor Sherman says in his strong attack on the Butlerians, 
one must admit that there is some considerable justification 
for his point of view.' 

^ Cf. John Butler Yeats, Essays Irish and American, New York, 1918, p. 
16; Jones ii. 128; and Professor Sherman's review, p. 4. 

' An editorial writer in The New York Times for February 8, commenting 
on Sherman's article, thinks that by some it "is regarded as the first gun in a 
counter-revolutionary war, a movement which, like a number of others, is 
taking advantage of the world's present disgust with itself, its condition and its 
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Butler's experience with Charles Pauli is curiously illuminat- 
ing. Pauli took him in completely. For years Pauli took the 
pension of £200 which Butler generously gave him, and when 
questioned about his receipts from his law practice, either 
lied or kept silent, which amounted to the same thing. It seems 
strange that Butler should have proved so easy a victim of so 
shameless an imposture. But the experience says much for 
Butler's goodness of heart. 

His controversy with Charles Darwin, again, reflects very 
little credit ufjon his perspicacity. We refer of course not to his 
difference of opinion with Darwin over the essentials of Darwin- 
ism but to his "unfortunate quarrel, in which he accused Darwin 
of misrepresentation and falsehood. The charge was not proved, 
and on the whole Darwin acted with the more dignity of the 
two. Reading over the correspondence which Mr. Jones now 
publishes, one concludes that Butler magnified the offence to 
begin with, and should have burned the letter to The Athenaeum 
(published on January 31, 1880) in which he aired his imaginary 
grievance. 

This onslaught on Darwinism brings us to the question, what 
was Butler's aim in life, and what was his achievement? It 
is evident that he believed he had made a contribution to the 
theory of evolution, the credit for which was denied him. It 
was his fate to be ignored by the specialist in evolution just as 
he was ignored by the Homeric scholars when he contended 
that the Odyssey was the work of a woman and was written at 
Trapani in Sicily. Which was right, we shall not presume to 
say. The truth is not so easily arrived at. Yet it is clear that 
he was not a specialist either in evolutionary science or in 
Homeric archeology; he therefore labored under a serious 
handicap which he should have recognized and made allowance 
for. Indeed, he did not confine himself even to the business of 
literature; he went in for painting and music as well. No doubt 
the pursuit of these arts gave him much satisfaction and 
enjoyment; but they took time, and they dissipated energies 
which, if more rigorously concentrated, would have brought 
him a greater measure of fame. 

accomplishments, to turn back the clock. This time the purpose may be 
regarded as a return to Victorianism." Then he goes on to attack the smug and 
cheerful belief of the Victorians that virtue would "infallibly fill the safe deposit 
vault with gilt-edged securities and deeds to mansions in the skies"; their 
firm conviction that they were themselves immutably and eternally right; 
and their indifference to contemporary conditions which resulted in the legacy 
of the Great War. But unless I am very much mistaken, the Anglo-Saxon world 
is not returning to this point of view. The war itself made that impossible. It is, 
on the other hand, making a vigorous protest against that individualism whose 
chief aim seems to be covertly to obtain for itself the freedom of license. The 
Bolshevist attack on religion and the family cannot be expected to make much 
headway in the English-speaking world. The qualities by virtue of which we 
feel only disgust at this attack are too deep-seated in our natures. 
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Was Butler a writer who followed painting and music as 
avocations and diversions, or a painter who occasionally felt a 
call to write a book? Were his books his main career not? The 
question is not altogether easy. He undoubtedly began life, 
after returning from New Zealand, as a painter. He writes to 
Dr. Haast (February 14, 1865): 

I have been taking lessons in painting ever since I arrived. I was always 
very fond of it and mean to stick to it; it suits me and I am not without hopes 
that I shall do well at it. 

It seems probable, then, that in the beginning he regarded 
painting as his main work but that as time went on he was 
drawn more and more into literary work and later into musical 
composition. He never achieved much distinction by his 
painting. He could never overcome a certain stiffness; and 
if one may judge by his two best known pictures, "Family 
Prayers" and "Mr. Heatherly's Holiday," his technique was 
sometimes faulty. His consciousness of a certain degree of 
failure as a painter doubtless influenced him to go in more for 
the other arts. Another factor may have been the encourage- 
ment of Miss Savage. The change came, Mr. Jones thinks, 
in the summer of 1877 or thereabouts, when he "discovered" 
the British Museum as a place to work. He willingly admitted 
his failure in art; he never would admit anything of the kind 
for his books. Writing in 1901 a note on one of Miss Savage's 
letters, he says: 

I have since found out that if success is cumulative, failure is cumulative 
also; and for the last twenty years each one of my books has failed — of course 
I only mean commercially, for I admit no failure in any other respect — more 
completely than its predecessor.' 

As we survey his achievement, the first thing that strikes us 
is that he was a hardy and courageous fighter. He liked the 
atmosphere of controversy; it was here that truth was hammered 
out. In the Note Books, p. 374, we find this passage: 

One reason, and that the chief, why I have made no noise, is now explained. 
It remains to add that from first to last I have been unorthodox and militant 
in every book that I have written. I made enemies of the parsons once for all 
with my first two books. The evolution books made the Darwinians, and 
through them the scientific world in general, even more angry than The Fair 
Haven had made the clergy so that I had no friends, for the clerical and scientific 
people rule the roast between them. 

I have chosen the fighting road rather than the hang-on-to-a-great-man 
road, and what can a man who does this look for except that people should 
try to silence him in whatever way tiiey think will be most effectuM? In my 
case they have thought it best to pretend that I am non-existent. 

Professor Sherman thinks that Butler had no regard for the 
truth as such; perhaps the truth is rather that he was too 
stubborn and too little inclined to give anyone else credit for 
any part of the truth. 

* Cf. also the Note Books, pp. 372 f. 
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Undoubtedly he had too little respect for the literary work 
of others. The number of writers whose work he disliked 
was very large. He praises almost no one. Writing to Robert 
Bridges on February 6, 1900 (Memoir ii. 320), he says: 

As you very well know, I am a prose man and, except Homer and Shake- 
speare, I have read absolutely nothing of English poetry and very little of 
English prose. What with music (and I am much occupied with the orchestra- 
tion of Ulysses) and reading what I must read for my own subjects, and writing, 
I have no time for general reading and am far more ignorant of your poetry — 
beyond a strong residuary impression that you stand at the top of the tree among 
living poets — than I can easily excuse myself for being. 

And on the 14th he followed this up with another letter from 
which the following may be quoted: 

I have never read and never, I am afraid, shall read a line of Keats or 
SheUey or Coleridge or Wordsworth except such extracts as I occasionally see in 
Royal Academy Catalogues. I have read The Idylls of the King and I do not 
like them. I have never read a word of Browning — save as above. The poets 
of the day are names to me and nothing more. I have read Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece but neither of them kindles any warmth within me — admiration 
for marvellous workmanship, but nothing more. ... It is the business, 
practical side of literature and not the poetical and imaginative — I mean litera- 
ture applied to the solving of some difficult problem which may be usefully 
solved — that alone fires me with hot desire to devour and imitate it. That, 
and the battering down of falsehood to the utmost of my poor ability. 

Obviously one cannot be both an omnivorous reader and a 
prolific writer; for this there are not enough hours in the 
day. Yet the great stylists have generally read much, thereby 
acquiring at least color and allusiveness. Butler's style would 
not have been hurt by wider reading. It is true that Bernard 
Shaw, in a review of Mr. Cannan's book (quoted by Jones, ii. 
76), says that Butler "had the supreme sort of style that never 
smells of the lamp, and therefore seems to the kerosene stylist 
to be no style at all"; but not all readers will agree with him 
even while smiling at his fling at the kerosene stylist. Style is 
the man; true, but what is the man? He must be more than 
a collection of echoes; but a few echoes rather make for interest 
and variety. Butler is fond of echoes; but they are too often 
echoes of himself. He lived too much in a world of his own 
peopling. He was too well pleased with himself — too much at 
ease in Zion. This comes out in the short Apologia which we 
find in the Note Books (pp. 370-4) and in the note on his work 
which follows it. 

Yet we must admit that he had some reason to be pleased 
with himself; and this will be more evident as time goes on, 
and the rigidity of orthodoxy in religion and science becomes 
modified and tempered. He made some contributions to the 
theory of evolution, even if he did not completely expose and 
discomfit Darwin, Wallace, and others. He was probably on the 
wrong track in his explanation of the resurrection of Jesus in 
The Fair Haven as a hallucination; but he was assuredly con- 
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tending for a good cause — the reasonable explanation of the 
Gospel story — and he put the case very ably. He wrote with 
some intellectual and esthetic appreciation on Dutch, Flemish, 
and Italian art; and he contributed appreciably to the criticism 
of literature, whether his conclusions about Shakespeare's 
sonnets and the authorship and topography of the Odyssey be 
ultimately accepted or not. Finally, The Way of All Flesh is 
a powerful presentation of the dangers of excessive piety 
uncontrolled by common sense. Butler is not, of course, among 
the immortals; few of us prove to be. But he will long continue 
to be met with: 

Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again. 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men. 

Clark S. Northup 
Cornell University 



THE OLD ENGLISH ELENE, PHOENIX, AND PHYSIOL- 
OGUS. Edited by Professor Albert S. Cook. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Ox- 
ford University Press. 1919. Pp. lxxxix+239. 

Long ago in publishing his edition of the Crist, Professor Cook 
made a clear statement of his purpose as follows: "So far as the 
existing state of English scholarship would allow, I have sought 
to edit an ancient English classic with some approach to the 
care which has been bestowed upon certain of the Greek and 
Roman masterpieces." With the present publication, scholars 
are again indebted to him for the same painstaking research, 
laborious collection of material, and accurate presentation of 
text, that have marked the editions of the Crist, the Judith, 
and the Dream of the Rood. It is a matter for special pleasure 
that the Elene, which has hitherto been somewhat slighted, 
now appears in a convenient and well equipped volume, to 
which are added, apparently because of the editor's leaning 
toward the theory of Cynewulfian authorship, the Phoenix 
and the Physiologus, although they do not come from the same 
manuscript. 

The Vercelli Codex is naturally a topic of early discussion. 
Professor Cook has an opportunity to comment on Foerster's 
recent review of his theory as to Cardinal Guala and the 
transmission to Italy, and on the new suggestion of Foerster 
himself that the manuscript went by way of Fulda or Wiirzburg. 
The argument that no member of the higher clergy of Guala's 
time could read Old English and would therefore care for such a 
document is met by Earle's assertion of "an Anglo-Saxon 
Renaissance" of about that period. The evidence does not seem 
abundant, but perhaps it is not really required. It is safe 



